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Less than a million dollars to go! 

The Museum’s campaign to build and 
endow the Asian Export Art Wing is entering 
its final and crucial stage. Just less than $1 
million must be raised by February 1989 for 
the Museum to receive a challenge grant of 
$500,000 from the Kresge Foundation. 
Architecture Critic Robert Campbell 
writing in The Boston Globe calls our 
Museum “one of the most interesting small 
museums in the country . . . The Asian 
Export Art Wing is a superb example of 
what can be accomplished . . . It has just as 
much vigor and invention as it has modesty 
and good manners.” 

As you plan your year-end giving, help 
us over the top by making a contribution 
before our February deadline. Help our 
campaign be an example of what can be 
accomplished by many individuals and 
groups working together for the benefit of 
all. Help bring our New Voyage Out home 
again to a sound economic foundation on 
the eve of our third century of operation. 


Please use the enclosed envelope to send 


> 
y 


our contribution TODAY. Thank you. 
/ 
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Annual 


Antiques 
Show 





Antiques Show Chair- 
person Rita Bleasdale and 
Show Founder Chris Vin- 
ing with the Museum’s 
Buddha lions. This year’s 
Antiques Show theme is 
Asian Export Art. 
(Papanastasiou) 





Annual Antiques Show foun- 
der Chris Vining remembers 
the Year of the Flood. 

It was 1982. The 10th An- 
nual Antiques Show was in 
progress. Twenty-two antiques 
dealers from across the coun- 
try had gathered to sell their 
wares. Hundreds of guests 
were perusing through goods 
displayed inside Hamilton Hall 
as the outside temperature 
plummeted and the late fall 
breeze gained speed. 

And then it happened. 

“The pipes burst, the heat- 
ing went, and we had blown 


all the power,” recalls Vining, 
owner of Chris Vining An- 
tiques in Essex and manager 
of the famed antique show. 
“It was 34 degrees in Hamil- 
ton Hall.” 

It took two hours for the 
lights and heat to be restored. 
But in the interim, antique 
dealers and guests conducted 
their business by kerosene 
lamps. Just like the old days. 

Such crises are part of 
managing a show. Anything 
can happen. “We've had lots 
of good crises,” says Vining, 
who conceived the idea of an 


antiques show to benefit the 
Peabody Museum of Salem in 
1973 with antiques exhibitor 
Ronnie Bourgeault. The two 
had gotten together at Mad- 
die’s in Marblehead and over 
a few rounds of Bloody Marys 
stumbled upon the idea. “I 
had just gone into business,” 
explains Vining, a Marblehead 
resident. “I exhibited in one 
show and it was horrible. And 
| thought: ‘I can do better 
than this.’” 

A few months later in 
November of 1973, the 1st An- 
nual Antiques Show to bene- 
fit the Peabody Museum of 
Salem was held in Hamilton 
Hall. 

“It’s been an overwhelm- 
ing success ever since,” adds 
Rita Bleasdale, chairperson for 
this year’s 16th Annual Antiques 
Show. Vining credits volunteers 
with the show's success. “Good 
people like Rita,” she says. 

The show, however, gets 
by on its own merits and repu- 
tation. “This is a real quality 
show,” says Vining. “With the 
exception of some glassware 
and paintings, all goods are 
pre-1840.” But that doesn’t 
mean expensive. “We run the 
whole gamut from small to 
very expensive.” 

The show is traditionally 
held Thanksgiving weekend. 
“What do you do after you 
have the bird?” says Vining, 
who decided to donate pro- 
ceeds from the show’s tickets 
sales to the Peabody partly be- 
cause of her brother, Carl L. 
Crossman. An antiques dealer, 
Crossman is an honorary cura- 
tor of the Museum as Consul- 
tant in Oriental Trades. 

The show will begin with 
a preview party on Friday, Nov. 
25, 5 to 9 p.m., and will con- 
tinue on Saturday, 11 a.m. to 
7 p.m., and Sunday, 1 to 5 
p.m., admission will be $4. 
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They put together what a curator wants to 
display. What the Peabody Museum of Salem 
demands. And what visitors deserve. It’s a job 
that often goes unrecognized. 

Until now. 

Meet Design Director Frederick MacDougall 
Johnson, Conservator Will Phippen, and Exhibits 
Engineer Campbell Seamans. Working together 
since 1980, the trio has more than 35 shows to its 
credit, among them: Kanban, Steam and the 
Sea, Japanese Tattoo, and most recently Maritime 
New England, scheduled to open Nov. 10. 
Johnson designs the area and the display cases. 
Seamans takes what's on paper and makes it into 
something tangible. Phippen tends to the 
condition of artifacts and, like Seamans, takes 
what is designed by Johnson and pieces it 
together. 

Ironically, the nature of their job is for their 
efforts to remain hidden. If people notice an 
exhibit’s design and craftsmanship, then the 
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three men have not done their job. It’s their 
responsibility to present and complement the 
Museum's collection to the maximum without 
stealing the show. The idea is for people “not to 
be aware you designed an exhibit,” says 
Johnson. 

“Most people see an exhibit and say ‘This is 
great — it’s really nice looking,’” says Phippen. 


“We don’t look for recognition. The main thing 
is to have people look at an exhibit and be 

enthused. It’s purely visual. It’s very quick. And 
you hope people who come to see the collection 
leave enriched.” 










Mapping it out. Design Di- 
rector Johnson works ona 
curators’ notebook, the 
nucleus of every exhibit. 
(Papanastasiou) 


Maritime New England, located in the 
Ernest S. Dodge Wing, is no exception: The 
production crew is enthusiastic about this 
exhibit for many reasons, namely quality, 
content, style, and design. Maritime New 
England is a thorough exhibit chronicling the 
region’s 400-year relationship with the sea. 
Spanning the Northeast coast, the exhibit is 
divided into four categories of maritime com- 
merce: Deepwater Trade, Fishing, Whaling, and 
Coastal. Maritime New England completes the 
first floor of the Museum, joining the Port of 
Salem and making the Museum’ first floor 
totally dedicated to maritime history. 

“Maritime New England is a major show for 
us,” Johnson says. “It includes refurbishing and 
reattention to the admissions area and the outer 
lobby.” 

You only have one shot to make a first 
impression. A museum's lobby is that opportu- 
nity to entice and set the mood for visitors. 


In the Dodge Wing, before Maritime New 
England, that was difficult because it suffered 
from an identity problem, says Phippen. Since 
the Dodge addition was built in 1976, the 
compatibility between it and the adjoining John 
Robinson Room — the oldest part of the 
Museum — was weak and needed to be ad- 
dressed. The Dodge is best remembered for 
housing a “bunch of very scattered, unrelated 
collections of objects,” says Phippen. 

Maritime New England will change all that. 

“It is a vast area totally dedicated to all 
aspects of maritime history,” says Johnson. The 
exhibit, which encompasses 6,000 square feet of 
the first floor, starts at the admissions desk and 
continues down the corridor toward the Robin- 
son Room. Walking up from the admissions 
area, plexiglass and wooden cabinets to the right 
comprise the Deepwater Trade section, open to 


~ the public since May. Though part of the exhibit, 


the cabinets serve as individual information 
capsules on the region’s trade with other 
countries, such as China and India. Between 
selected cases, figureheads once adorning trade 
ships lunge. “The system works in levels,” says 


Johnson, who began mapping out the exhibit in” 


January. “It’s full of energy.” 


Two wooden arches of walnut and birdseye - 


maple serve as entrances to the Fishing and 
Whaling sections. The Coastal section of the 
exhibit starts at the entrance of Robinson and 
continues toward the natural history exhibits. 

The Whaling section will feature objects 
such as scrimshaw and the lower jaw of asperm 
whale, which will be suspended in mid-air. “It’s 
OK to scare people once in a while,” adds |” 
Johnson. Even though the jaw is dramatic, 
Johnson says there is no real “attention-getting” 
artifact. “The exhibit is object-rich,” he says. All 
sections interlock into a scheme that is meant to 
please. “Overlapping imagery” is how Johnson 
describes Maritime New England. “There is a 
rich collection,” he adds. “Some old friends 
have been brought out of storage,” such as the 
elephant tusks, which once adorned the entrance 
of East India Marine Hall, are now in the Deep- 
water section. The tusks were in storage for a 
decade. Whaling murals, a tryworks kettle, 
harpoon, and more objects in the Fishing and 
Whaling sections will also be visible from the 
Deepwater and Coastal sections through narrow 
windows. A visitor’s curiosity will be piqued. “It 
will be unusual looking,” says Johnson, who is 
assisted by Toshi Miyamura. People will think: 
“That's a little strange, what is that?” 
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Piecing it together. Conser- 
vator Phippen prepares a 
display case for the 
Coastal section. 
(Papanastasiou) 





Johnson often hears visitors remark on the 
Museum. Virtually all feedback is favorable. It 
makes him feel good, obviously. “But there are 
more people involved,” he says, referring to hi 
production crew colleagues. + 

Phippen’s responsibilities go beyond | 
technical conservation to other collection f 
management issues, such as environmental 
monitoring of artifacts. He is assisted by Pam 
Peterson, who primarily works on restoring and 
treating documents, and, Jean Harrison, who 
treats the collection’s paintings. Phippen usually 
handles three-dimensional objects, ship model 
restoration, and ethnological collections. 

“You get used to working with things that 
are valuable,” says Phippen, as he prepares a 
case for the Coastal section of Maritime New 
England in the Museum’s Vietor Conservation 
laboratory. “A lot of conservation is basic clean 
up. But you can take any artifact to any extreme. 
You can use anything from just cleaning it off 
with water to deacidifying it. There is a whole 
range of things you can do with artifacts. It 
depends on your goal.” 

When working on Maritime New England, 
Phippen projected an “antique” image on 
certain materials, such as ship building tools of 
the 18th and 19th century. In addition to restoring 
an artifact, Phippen has to consider under what 
conditions objects will be displayed, such as 
lighting and temperature. 

The Museum has been contemplating an 











idea of an exhibit as vast as Maritime New 
England for nearly a decade. More than three 
years of research, selection, design, and installa- 
tion have gone into this project. And when all 
the paperwork is done, it’s time to start building. 
Here’s where Seamans comes in. 

Maritime New England is the first permanent 


_ exhibit to open since the Asian Export Art Wing, 
™ designed by Donovan and Green and Stuart 


Silver Associates of New York. “The new wing 
definitely shot us into another league,” says 
Seamans. More time and money have been 
alloted to Maritime New England than any other 
exhibit before the May opening of the Asian 
wing. “The materials used and everything make 
this a real first rate job,” Seamans adds. A new 
lighting system has been installed in the Dodge 
Wing, as in the adjoining Robinson Room, which 
was renovated in 1987. Working on the Robinson 
Room is Seaman’s most memorable job at the 
Museum. “I really like the building,” he says. 
“The building itself is just as much an artifact as 
the objects in it.” 





Since Maritime New England is a permanent 
exhibit, the production crew is particularly fond 
of it. Years of careful planning and 10 months of 
physical labor will not be torn down in 90 days. 
For these men, watching or participating in the 
removal of an exhibit is usually accompanied by 
an awful feeling. 

“It's hard after all that work you've put into 
something and see it all go down,” says Sea- 
mans. Adds Johnson, “We don’t like to be 
around when the curtain goes down.” 
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By Claire Papanastasiou 


A unique selection of 
wares and a warm, 
quiet atmosphere make 


a joy during the holidays 
and throughout the year. 


Keiko Thayer browses through The Shop at the 
Peabody Museum of Salem. Her husband Jack, 
Museum researcher in Japanese arts and crafts, 
is busy with an Asian guest looking at the store's 
wares. 

“Keiko, what’s your favorite thing in the 
store?” Shop Manager Daniele Lambrechts asks. 

“You” is the reply. 

But Lambrechts is not for sale. She’s in the 
business of selling. And by judging the traffic at 
the Museum shop on any given day, she’s doing 
a pretty good job. 

“Nine out of ten people who come to the 
Museum, come into the shop,” says Lambrechts, 
crediting that high ratio to the shop’s venue and 
quality merchandise from literature to jewels. 

“| don’t offer the jewelry offered in department 
stores,” says Lambrechts, store manager since 
1976. “When | buy jewelry, it’s piece by piece, 
hand-picked.” 

Lambrechts’s method in purchasing does 
not end at jewelry. Her knack with buying 
merchandise is on exhibit in Museum shop 
displays, which she creates. Lambrechts owes 
her artful eye to Design Director Frederick 
MacDougall Johnson and curators of the 
Museum. She has watched them over the years, 
picking up a few ideas here and there. It’s no 
wonder bodies gravitate toward the shop. 

“There are people who just come to the 
Museum just for the shop,” says Lambrechts, 


Always the salesper- 
son, Shop Manager | 
Daniele Lambrechts 
sports a Peabody 
Museum of 
Salem T-Shirt. 
(Papanastasiou) | 








a native of Lyon, France. The Museum is quiet 
during November and December, but not the 
Shop. “Those are my busiest months,” says 
Lambrechts. 

While shopping malls offer a wide, but — 
predictable, selection of goods during the — 
holidays, museum shops tend to sell more 
nontraditional and unique items. “And quality: 
there’s so much junk out there,” adds Lam- 
brechts, referring to children’s toys. Since 
Museum collections span diverse and exotic 
areas — natural history, maritime history, Asian 
art, and native American and South Pacific 
cultures — the shop is one of a kind. “Everything 
has to relate to the collection,” says Lambrechts, 
taking particular pride in the shop’s selection for 
the yuletide shopper. 
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Unusual and unique 
goods are typical in 
The Shop atthe Pea- 
body Museum of ~~.’ 
Salem. (Koza) 


The shop features an impressive line of 
children’s gifts. Books on Asian, Indian, and 
native American cultures, natural history, 
maritime history, and more are for sale. Toys, 
such as African drums, Chinese flutes, 
chopsticks, and Indian wooden tops, are also 
available. 

The shop also houses the most extensive 
selection of reproductions of the Museum’s 
collection. “You can only get them here,” adds 
Lambrechts. Lithograph prices start at $75. 
Handsome reproductions of Museum collec- 
tions, such as the brig Eliza of Providence, are 
limited. The Eliza print goes for $75. From the 
Russell W. Knight Collection comes the $175 
reproduction of Thomas Hoyne’s New Ways on 
Banquereau. 


In addition to lithographs, Limoges and 
Wedgwood dishes and plates with commemora- 
tive designs are on sale at the Museum shop. An 
elegant Limoges saucer, priced at $135, is a 
limited edition of 1,000 celebrating the opening 
of the Museum’s Asian Export Art Wing. The 
saucer, a reproduction from a service made 
about 1794 for China Trade Merchant Moses 
Brown of Providence, R.I., is one of the rarest 
examples of Chinese export porcelain for the 
American market. The saucer, displayed in the 
Museums Asian Export collection, has been 
reproduced by the Haviland, Manufacture de 
Porcelain of Limoges, France. The main decora- 
tion is the Great Seal of the United States which 
was Officially adopted by the new Republic on 
June 20, 1782. The seal, displaying an eagle 
clutching arrows and an olive branch, is sur- 
rounded by a festoon of blue and gilt flowers in 
the French style. The border has a wide blue 
band with intertwined gilt leaf garland. 

On a less expensive scale, but just as rich, 
are the ginger chocolates made exclusively for 
the Museum by Harbor Sweets of Marblehead. 
Each crimson box contains two pieces of dark, 
ginger-filled chocolate engraved with the 
Friendship, which in 1820 carried a cargo of the 
Oriental spice to Salem. The confections, known 
as Friendships, cost $2.75. 

This year, the shop has tried something new 
— furniture. Reproductions of antique Chinese 
chairs and tables are currently apie by the 
admissions desk area. 

The supply is everchanging. Items Ginenuy 
on sale at the Museum shop may not be there in 
six weeks. The turnover is fast, and Lambrechts 
likes it that way. Twice a year Lambrechts attends 
gift shop conventions in New York City and 
California. It’s a national event for people in her 
field. “We all go there and come out with 
something different,” says Lambrechts, who 
started her tenure at the Museum in 1969 as an 
ethnology volunteer. 

Her career in the Museum shop began by 
default. “I just fell into this,” says Lambrechts, 
sitting in her cluttered office beneath the shop. 
Before her current position, Lambrechts was 
assistant manager for less than a year — not 
barely enough time to get her feet wet. Over the 
years Lambrechts, currently assisted by Yukari 
Takigawa and “lots of volunteers,” has obviously 
matured into a seasoned buyer and shopkeeper. 

But that wasn’t always the case, especially in 
the beginning. “I was scared to death,” she says. 
“I'd buy a dozen postcards and freak out.” 
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Curator’s File _ 


Chief Curator 
Susan Bean 
and her family meet with 
Mr. Kim Won Dae, founder 
of the Onyang Folk 
Museum. tert: A dancer 
portrays a carouser ina 
masked dance drama at 
Hahoe Village, Korea. 
(Bean) 


When three specialists from 
the International Cultural So- 
ciety of Korea completed a 
survey of Korean collections 
in U.S. museums last year, 
they left impressed with the 
Peabody Museum of Salem. 

“The Peabody’s_collec- 
tion was identified as the best 
Korean folk art collection in 
the country,” said Dr. Susan 
Bean, Chief Curator and Cura- 
tor of the Museum’s Ethnol- 
ogy Department. The delega- 
tion, which visited the Mu- 
seum in the fall of 1986 and 
1987, consisted of Mr. Chung 
Yang Mo, Chief Curator of the 
National Museum of Korea, 
Mr. Ye Yong Hae, specialist in 
cultural properties for the 
newspaper Hankook _Ilbo, 
and Professor Kim Kwang On, 
Director of the Inha Univer- 
sity Museum. 

The visitors cited the col- 
lection’s strength in the arts of 
everyday life, ceramics, metal- 
wares and textiles of the late 
19th-century. And because of 
the visitors’ enthusiasm for 
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the Museum collection of 2,000 
Korean artifacts, Dr. Bean was 
invited to apply to the pres- 
tigious Korean society for a 
fellowship grant to visit mu- 
seums and historic sites and 
learn more about Korea’s cul- 


ture and history. 

Arriving in Seoul at the 
end of May with her husband 
and six-year-old daughter, Dr. 
Bean began her one-month 
visit. Her itinerary included vis- 
its to national, university, and 
private museums and historic 
sites in Seoul, Onyang, Puyo, 
Kongju, Kyongju, and Chejudo. 

Korea is a land of high 
energy and intensity of activity, 
said Dr. Bean, noting the busy 
streets of Seoul and the use of 
every square inch of arable land 
for rice and vegetable crops in 
the mountainous Korean coun- 
tryside. “That same kind of 
energy and intensity seems to 
go into the museums,” she 
added. Since the early 1970s, 
with Korea’s economic boom 
fairly well established, the 
government has built a sys- 


tem of national museums. The 
museums are architecturally 
distinctive with spacious gal- 
leries to display treasures 
from Korea’s past. Attendance 
runs high at these museums. 
“The galleries are filled with 
students of all ages and tour 
groups of adults.” Dr. Bean 
also noted that nearly every 
university has its own museum, 
intended not so much for the 
visiting public, but for scholar- 
ship and research. Many pri- 
vate collectors have also 
created their own galleries and 
museums and opened them 
to the public. 

“Koreans value their mu- 
seums and seem to have a 
stronger commitment to them 
than Americans do,” said Dr. 
Bean. “Having emerged after 
the second world war from a 
long and difficult period of 
Japanese domination, they 
cherish and appreciate their 
unique cultural heritage.” 

Dr. Bean met with direc- 
tors and curators of many of 
the museums she _ visited. 
“Their guidance and hospital- 
ity softened the language bar- 
rier,” said Dr. Bean. She also 
had the opportunity to renew 
the Museum’s ties to the fam- 
ily of Yu Kil Chun, a member 
of the first Korean delegation 
to the United States in 1883. Yu 
remained in Salem for almost 
a year to learn English with the 
help of the Museum’s third di- 
rector, Edward S. Morse. 

Virtually all the Korean ar- 
tifacts remain in storage. The 
Museum, however, is begin- 
ning to consider the creation 
of a full Korean exhibition in the 
future. “This exhibit would 
bring out the best of the collec- 
tion and concentrate on the 
arts of Korea in the late 19th- 
century when official contacts 
with the United States began.” 
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New Members 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Belmont 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Wiggin 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex Yphantis 
Beverly 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Graffam 
Mr. and Mrs. William I. Lee III 
Ms. Mary B. Shaughnessy 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Thompson 
Boston 
Adba/Japan International School 
Ms. Crystal A. Johnson 
Mr. Franklin B. Mead 
Mr. Alford P. Rudnick 
Miss Marsha Stevens 
Brookline 
Ms. Deborah Lau Kee 
Cambridge 
Mr. and Mrs. Fuller Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Dyer 
Ms. Heather Hoffman 
and Mr. Mark Jaquith 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Rotholz 
ZMI Corporation 
Chestnut Hill 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey C. Y. Kiang 
Danvers 
Dr. and Mrs. Gordon Chu 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald E. Colbeth 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Morse 
Mr. and Mrs. George Moustakis 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Newman 
East Boston 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Charles 
Wolverton 
Essex 
Mrs. Jo-Ellen C. Lorenz 
Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon K. 
Pennoyer 
Gloucester 
Mr. and Mrs. James R. Bartsch 
Hamilton 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Griffin 
Mr. and Mrs. Knox Johnson 
Hathorne 
Mr. George L. Walter II 
Ipswich 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen B. Miles 
Lawrence 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Gregg 
Leominster 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Novick 
Lexington 
Dr. and Mrs. Nien Dak Sze 
Lynn 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Segal 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Simpson 
Lynnfield 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. McGivney 
Manchester 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Eppel 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Hodgdon 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. Short 
Mr. and Mrs. Ted F. Stirgwolt 
Marblehead 
Mr. Barry D. Archung and 
Mr. Jan D. Schoenmaker 
Mr. and Mrs. Vigdor Bershad 
James W. Bowers & Company 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Cohen 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Davis 
Mrs. Richard Downes 


Mrs. J. Dunlop 
Mrs. Mary S. Field and 
Mr. John G. Field 
Ms. Ann T. Fisher 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Froebe, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerard Goldstein 
Mrs. Isabelle A. Griffin 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodney C. Hunt 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Mayo 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Mazonson 
Mr. Ben Moulton 
Mr. and Mrs. Reese P. Rickards 
Mr. Richard O. Riess 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold C. 
Weingartner 
Nantucket 
Mrs. Arthur Jacobsen 
Newburyport 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter F. Hickey 
Mr. Scott F. Nason 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Nelson, Jr. 
Mrs. Katherine J. Vosburgh 
North Weymouth 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Maddey 
Peabody 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary M.C. Bean 
Dr. James J. Buckley, Jr. 
Mrs. Priscilla Jean 
Mr. Harry J. Ventre 
Revere 
Dr. and Mrs. Perry Yanow 
Salem 
Mrs. Alice Audet 
Miss Jane Baker 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip L. Burke 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Connell 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Duffy 
Miss Marla Golding and 
Miss Ruth Mark 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis X. Grealish 
Miss Norma B. James 
Mr. and Mrs. David Mendel 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter North 
Mr. and Mrs. George O’Brine 
Mr. Hank Phippen and 
Ms. Ann Smiley 
Miss Karin T. Rhodes 
Salem Laundry Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. Craig Schoelles 
Mr. Christopher Sobotowski 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary C. Stirgwolt 
Miss Virginia P. Townsend 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Westcott 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Wolfe 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Zutts 
Sherborn 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Tiberio 
Somerville 
Mr. David Fang 
South Hamilton 
Mr. and Mrs. David W. Lettvin 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Steinhour 
Swampscott 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Albert 
Mr. and Mrs. George C. Lyons 
Mr. Mark Messenger and 
Ms. Ellen Reifler 
Mr. Christopher Ratley 
Waltham 
Mrs. Laura Baker 
Wayland 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles N. Shane 


Wellesley 

Ms. Harriet L. Segal 

West Falmouth 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson O. Price 

Weston 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred T. Dengler 

Winchester 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. Chen 

Worcester 

Mrs. Alleyne T. Foley 

CALIFORNIA 

Irvine 

Mr. and Mrs. James C. 
Trumbull Ill 

Los Angeles 

Mr. R. Butler 

Woodland Hills 

Mr. Murray Slater 

CONNECTICUT 

Greenwich 

Mr. John H. Moorhead 

North Haven 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bush 

Shelton 

Mrs. Anna E. Zacchia 

Suffield 

Dr. Edmund B. Sullivan 

FLORIDA 

Tampa 

Mr. Greg Stemm 

HAWAII 

Honolulu 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Wheeler II 

ILLINOIS 

Lake Forest 

W.M. Farley 

MARYLAND 

Silver Spring 

Mrs. Bailey C. Adams 

MAINE 

Portland 

Mr. Reginald Weston 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Kensington 

Dr. and Mrs. John W.G. Tuthill 

Manchester 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Yardley 

NEW JERSEY 

Newark 

Mr. Frank G. Eng 

Scotch Plains 

Miss Donna K. Doi 

NEW YORK 

East Aurora 

Mr. and Mrs. Clinton R. Wyckoff 

Jamestown 

Mr. Arthur B. Verry 

Larchmont 

Miss Joan K. Murphy 

Scarsdale 

Ms. Jean L. Guttman 

OHIO 

Mentor 

Mrs. Sandra S. Paskevich 

OREGON 

Aloha 

Ms. Sheila Redmond-Holman 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lewisburg 

Mr. James F. Lee 
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Events 


Charles Wilkes by 
Thomas Sully (U.S. 

Naval Academy 
photo) 


Mark your calendars —Magni- 
ficent Voyagers: The U.S. Ex- 
ploring Expedition, 1838-1842, 
is confirmed to open at the 
Museum on Friday, February 
10, 1989, in its only New Eng- 
land appearance. The exhibit 
will remain here until June 18. 
The exhibition recreates 
an epic American scientific ex- 
pedition, the first sent to sea 
by the United States. Its mis- 
sion was to explore and chart 
the coasts, islands and waters 
of the South Seas—to most 
Americans, a remote and myste- 
rious region, but one of great 
importance to the young na- 
tion’s maritime commerce. 


Maori ancestor 
carving (Smith- 
sonian Institu- 

tion photo) 


The Peabody’s links to 
the expedition, and to the 
exhibit, call attention to the 
large role Salem played 150 
years ago in the commercial 
and maritime affairs of the 
United States. Salem commer- 
cial houses were among the 
businesses which advocated 
the expedition. Charles Picker- 
ing, raised in Wenham, was 
the chief naturalist of the ex- 
pedition. Lt. Wilkes, while on 
hydrographic duty in Boston, 
learned advanced navigation 
from Nathaniel Bowditch. Be- 
fore the Exploring Expedition 
sailed, Wilkes was ordered to 
Salem to study the navigational 
records of the East India 
Marine Society, which main- 
tained a log and chart library 
of the South Seas which was 
then more complete than the 
Navy's. 

Magnificent Voyagers is 
organized by the National Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Smith- 
sonian Institution, and circu- 
lated by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution Traveling Exhibition 
Service (SITES). It has been 
made possible in part by a 
generous grant from the At- 
lantic Richfield Foundation and 
the Smithsonian Special Exhibi- 
tions Fund. The exhibition’s 
appearance at the Peabody 
Museum of Salem is the last 
stop on a two-year tour. 

The exhibition includes 
some 400 objects and occupies 
more than 3000 square feet. 
Installation will involve sub- 
stantial portions of the sec- 
ond floor of the Dodge Wing. 
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Calendar 


Te 


TSCA (Traditional Small Craft Associ- 
ation), 7:30 p.m., Education Room. 
No charge. 


wed 2, 9, 16, 23, 
& 30 


COURSE 

Japanese Calligraphy. Calligrapher 
Judith Liniado introduces basic 
techniques, materials, and the spirit 
of calligraphy and its relationship to 
other art forms. Registration re- 
quired by Oct. 28, $40 for members, 
$50 for non-members, excluding 
materials. A supplies list will be sent 
after registration. Course limited to 
10 people, supplies should be 
brought to the first session. 1 to 2:30 
p.m., Education Room. Send pay- 
ment c/o Education Department. 


Thu 10 


ANNUAL MEMBERS MEET- 
ING AND OPENING OF 
MARITIME NEW ENGLAND. 
Keynote speaker is Dr. Benjamin 
Labaree, Ephraim Williams Professor 
of American History at Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. Dr. 
Labaree is co-author of New England 
and the Sea, one of this century's 
major books on maritime history. 

8 p.m., East India Marine Hall. 


SPEAKER OF THE MONTH 
Behind the Scenes. Join Museum 
conservators Will Phippen and Pam 
Peterson on a before-and-after jour- 
ney through the Asian Export Art 
Wing with a slide presentation and 
discussion on the conservation 
effort. 11 a.m., Education Room. No 
charge above Museum admission, 
members free. 
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Sat 12 


CONFERENCE 

Wildlife Futures: A conference on 
habitat protection and wildlife pre 
servation. Co-sponsored by the 
Peabody Museum of Salem, this ° 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
conference will be held at Bridge- 
water State College, Bridgewater, 
9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Registration, # 
8:30 a.m. . 










Tue 15 


DAY TRIP 

A day at the Museum of Fine Arts: 
Fitz Hugh Lane and Mummies and 
Magic. See the beauty and history of 
Cape Ann and the New England 
coast through the works of Glouces- 
ter-born landscape artist Fitz Hugh 
Lane at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. In addition to a private gallery 
talk on Lane’s work, dine at the MFA 
Restaurant and visit the Mummies 
and Magic exhibit, the MFA shop 
and other galleries. Bus leaves the 
Museum at 9 a.m., returns by 

4 p.m., $30 for members, $35 for 
non-members. Registration re- 
quired by Nov. 8. Send payment c/o 
Education Department. 


Wed 16 


SPECIAL EVENT 

One Village in China: All Under 
Heaven. Film Director Carma Hinton 
spends an evening at the Museum 
to discuss her innovative work. One 
Village in China: All Under Heaven 
documents the perpetual change 
and enduring tradition in 

a Chinese village where ancient 
rituals of ancestor worship coexist 
with television and washing 
machines. 8 p.m., East India Marine 
Hall. Registration required by Nov. 
11, $8 for members, $10 for non- 
members. Send payment c/o Educa- 
ion Department. 








Sun 13 


FAMILY CONCERT 

Along the Moccasin Trail. Enjoy an 
hour of dancing and storytelling 
with three generations of a south- 
western Indian family, portraying 
the lifestyle of Navajo and Pueblo 
Indians, presented by artists Clear 
Sky and Star. 3 p.m., East India 
Marine Hall. No charge above 
Museum admission, members free. 


Mon 14 


LECTURE 

Piping plovers in Massachusetts: 
Ecology and Recovery of a ie 
Threatened Species. Dr. Scott Mel- 
vin, wildlife biologist with the Mass 
Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, 
will present an illustrated talk on 
piping plover research and manage- 
ment activities from Plum Island to 
the Rhode Island border. Co- 
sponsored by the Essex County 
Ornithological Club. 7:30 p.m., 
Education Room. No charge. 
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Thu 17 


GALLERY TALK 
The Deepwater Trade. Faraway 
people, places, products, and ships 
are the focus of this talk by Maritime 
History Curator Paul Johnson, tour- 
ing the Deepwater section of the 
Museum’s new Maritime New Eng- 
land exhibit. 7:30 p.m. No charge 
above Museum admission, mem- 
bers free. 


Fri 18, Sat 19 


CONCERT 

Sinfonie-by-the-Sea. A new work 

by Dennis Leclaire highlights the 
second concert of the 1988-89 
season. The program also includes 
Respighi’s Ancient Airs and Dances 
for Lute, Suite # 1 and Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 96 in D Major, “The 
Miracle.” Concerts are followed by 
a reception. 8 p.m., East India 
Marine Hall. Tickets $15. For tickets 
and information call 631-4613 or 
745-4955. 


Sat 19 


FAMILY PROGRAM 

All About Turkeys. Learn about the 
turkey as well as the native Ameri- 
cans who knew him well. Education 
Room, 10:30 a.m. Registration 

is required by Nov. 10, $3 per 

child, accompanying adults free. 
Send payment c/o Education 
Department. 


Tue Ze 


GALLERY TALK 

Repeat of the November 17 pro- 
gram, The Deepwater Trade. 11 a.m. 
No charge above Museum admis- 
sion, members free. 


Sat 26, Sun Di 


SPECIAL EVENT 
Annual Antiques Show. See story on 
page 2. 
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TSCA (Traditional Small Craft As- 
sociation), 7:30 p.m., Education 
Room. No charge. 


GALLERY TALK 

The New England Fisheries. Explore 
the region’s oldest maritime enter- 
prise and the only one still practiced 
today with Maritime History Curator 
Paul Johnston in the Fishing section 
of Maritime New England. 11 a.m. 
No charge above Museum admis- 
sion, members free. 


Thu 8 


SPEAKER OF THE MONTH 
China Plant Explorers: Past and Pre- 
sent. Join horticultural and land- 
scape consultant Barbara Balasa on 
an exploration of plant collection in 
China and of the men who collected 
them, 11 a.m., Education Room. No 
charge above Museum admission, 
members free. 


LECTURE 

The Literary Dominance in Chinese 
Visual Arts. Join Wan-go H.C. Weng, 
collector, writer, filmmaker, and 
artist, in the third lecture of the 
Chinese Art and Civilization series. 
Registration required by Dec. 1. 
Bartlett Gallery, 8 p.m. No charge 
above Museum admission. 


Sat 10 


FAMILY PROGRAM 

Wee Trees. Museum Educator Pene- 
lope Pennoyer demonstrates how 
to shape native greenery and cones 
into decorative miniature trees, 
ornaments to last through the holi- 
day season. Registration required 
by Dec. 2, $4.50 per person. Educa- 
tion room, 10:30 a.m. Send payment 
c/o Education Department. 


Sun 11 


SPECIAL EVENT 

Children’s Holiday Party. Children 
and grandchildren of members 
celebrate the holidays with popular 
storyteller Judith Black as she 
creates stories based on the 
Museums collections. Refresh- 
ments and a visit from Santa. 2 p.m., 
East India Marine Hall. 


Mon 12 


LECTURE 

The Land of Penguin, Albatross, and 
Ernest Shackleton. Essex County 
Ornithological Club members Lee 
and Eric Rosenvold present a slide 
talk of birds observed during their 
cruise to the Falkland Islands, South 
Georgia Island, and Antarctica. 
Co-sponsored by ECOC. 7:30 p.m., 
Education Room. No charge. The 
ECOC Annual Meeting will be held 
before the slide presentation. 


Tue 13 


DAY TRIP 

An Olde Concord Christmas. Enjoy a 
holiday trip to Concord to tour two 
famous museums, specially deco- 
rated for the season. See the Or- 
chard House where the Alcotts 
come to life and take you through 
the family home on Christmas eve 
of 1870. Then on to lunch at the 
Concord Museum, where exhibits 
focus on the holidays as celebrated 
by Emerson, Thoreau, and other 
writers. Registration required 

by Dec. 6. Members, $30, non- 
members, $35. Bus leaves the 
Museum at 9 a.m. and returns 

by 4 p.m. Send payment c/o 
Education Department. 


Thu 15 


GALLERY TALK 

Repeat of December 6 talk, The 
New England Fisheries. 7:30 p.m. 
No charge above Museum admis- 
sion, members free. 
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Wood and ivory 
Netsuke from the 
Museum's collection. 
Shown three times 
its size. 








East India Square 
Salem, MA 01970 


tel 508 -745 - 1876 














The Shop at the Peabody Museum of Salem. 
That’s where. 


This holiday season, take a graceful approach to gift 
shopping, and find the unique and unusual from the world 
over. Experience the art of shopping at The Shop at the 
Peabody Museum of Salem. 





MUSEUM HOURS 
Monday to Saturday 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Thursdays 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sundays 12 noon to 5 p.m. 
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WI1VS fo WOASAW AGOGVad 


Jan. 7 FAMILY PROGRAM 

Animal Tracks. Come look at some familiar animals and the tracks they 
make. And see what kind of tracks you make. 10:30 a.m., Education Room, 
$3 per child, accompanying adult free. 


Jan. 12, 26 SPEAKER OF THE MONTH 

Japan Past and Present. John Grimes of the Museum's Ethnology 
Department will show slides taken during his six months of research in 
Japan. Thursday, Jan. 12 at 11 a.m. and Thursday, Jan. 26 at 7:30 p.m. 
Education Room. No charge above Museum admission, members free. 


Jan. 19, 24 GALLERY TALK 

Yankee Whaling: The Age of Moby-Dick. Mary Malloy, former curator of 
Exhibit Interpretation at the Museum, introduces the new exhibit on 
American Whaling, part of Maritime New England. Thursday, Jan. 19, 
7:30 p.m., and Tuesday, Jan. 24, 11 a.m. 


Jan. 20, 21 CONCERT 
Sinfonie-by-the-Sea. 8 p.m. 


Jan. 22 FAMILY CONCERT 

Old Grey Goose. Singing and playing a variety of musical instruments the 
Old Grey Goose will present the traditional folk songs of New England and 
the Maritimes. 3 p.m., East India Marine Hall. No charge above Museum 
admission, members free. 


